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TRANSPORTATION IN THE ANTE-BELLUM 
SOUTH: AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS. 1 

Ever since the resort to tobacco culture at Jamestown 
and to rice in Carolina, the South has been mainly a group 
of staple-producing areas, requiring means of exporting 
their products and seeking the greater part of their mis- 
cellaneous supplies from beyond their own limits. The 
principal transportation problem has always been that of 
sending the staples to markets abroad, and obtaining food 
supplies and manufactures whencesoever they might best 
be secured. The specific problems differed somewhat in 
the various localities and periods, and certain other con- 
siderations had at times some degree of importance; but 
the predominating and fundamental purpose remained 
ever the same. Feeling little desire to possess a carrying 
trade, and leaving to outside agents the external com- 
merce between its own ports and the rest of the world, 
the South was chiefly concerned in developing a system 
of internal transportation and commerce, by providing 
communication between the several staple areas and their 
gateways. 

When fully developed in its staple system of the ante- 
bellum period, the South comprised the following great 
economic provinces, more or less distinguished by their 
staples and their natural facilities for transportation: — 

1. Lowland and Piedmont Virginia: a tobacco region, 
gradually encroached upon by the cereals. The trans- 
portation problem was simply that of getting products to 

1 This article is intended as an introduction to one or more monographs now 
in course of preparation. The sources of information which have been used are 
principally newspaper files, railroad reports, and other pamphlets, and manuscript 
documents. The research is materially aided by a grant of funds from the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. 
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the navigable rivers and the great Chesapeake. Most of 
Maryland was an annex to this province, and the Albe- 
marle district in North Carolina was a sub-province trib- 
utary to it. 

2. The Charleston-Savannah coast district, with a mul- 
titude of shallow waterways to transport the crops of rice 
and sea-island cotton to the deep-water harbors at Charles- 
ton, Beaufort, Savannah, and Brunswick. This alluvial 
area was fertile and prosperous from early times; but its 
people were not content with their narrow bounds, and 
sought energetically in the later period a means to over- 
throw the obstacle of the pine barrens which shut them in. 

3. The Eastern Cotton Belt, stretching from the south- 
ern edge of Virginia to central Alabama. This province 
was mainly confined to the Piedmont region, a country 
of many hills and rapid streams. Its outer edge could be 
reached by navigation upon a few of the larger rivers, but 
easy natural means of transportation within the belt itself 
were wholly lacking. The problem was to send cotton 
to the coast and to get supplies from across the pine bar- 
rens, on the one hand, or the mountains, on the other. 
The first system was that of using as main stems the rivers 
which crossed the barrens, and supplementing them with 
a network of country roads radiating from the heads of 
navigation. As regards intercourse with the North-west, 
the resort was either to caravans across the mountains or to 
the circuitous water route of the Mississippi, the Gulf, the 
Atlantic, and the Carolina and Georgia Rivers. The east- 
ern cotton belt confronted by far the most difficult trans- 
portation problem in the South; and not only the local 
planters, but all the world of commerce, were much con- 
cerned in its solution. 

4. The Western Cotton Belt, reaching from Alabama 
to Texas and sweeping as far north along the Mississippi 
bottoms as the southern edge of Kentucky, was quite 
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similar to the eastern belt in its all-important product of 
short-staple cotton; but it was in contrast in point of 
transportation advantages, for its great reaches of navi- 
gable stream extended to nearly every district where the 
best cotton lands were located. The planters had only to 
haul their cotton to the river, tumble it over the cliff, and 
let it await the coming of a boat bound for Mobile or New 
Orleans. The building of artificial avenues was a later 
and less pressing need than in the eastern cotton belt. 
The sugar district of southern Louisiana was a part of this 
province. 

5. The region of Kentucky and middle Tennessee, with 
its products of tobacco, live stock, and grain, had a water 
outlet by way of the Ohio or the Cumberland and the Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans; but it needed an equipment of 
direct routes to the Atlantic seaboard and to the eastern 
cotton belt, as well as a local system to supplement the 
rivers. 

6. The Tennessee-Shenandoah range of connecting val- 
leys, with their fertile limestone soil, producing much the 
same commodities as the great basin to the north-west, but 
deprived of their natural advantage of vicinity to the staple 
belts by the forbidding Blue Ridge, until at length, after 
many plans and efforts, the mountains were pierced, and 
a system of railways brought the great wave of prosper- 
ity which had so long been awaited. 

7. The peninsula of Florida, afflicted with a barren soil, 
and leading nowhither, is negligible as a part of the eco- 
nomic South. It is more to be noted, perhaps, as an 
obstacle in the coasting trade than as an economic prov- 
ince. 

These several provinces in some cases shaded into one 
another; but, as a rule, they were separated by pronounced 
obstacles, among which the most important were the belt 
of pine barrens, and the Blue Ridge and the Cumberland 
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Mountains. The pine barrens were a stretch of sandy, in- 
fertile, pine-grown country, intervening between the coast 
and the cotton belt throughout most of the latter's ex- 
tent. The population in the barrens was sparse and self- 
sufficing, producing no staple for export, and making little 
effective demand for articles from without. The trans- 
portation problem was not that of putting the region itself 
into communication with the rest of the world, but that 
of crossing the barrier and connecting the coast with the 
inland cotton areas. The obvious method in the railway 
period was to build a single trunk line from each seaport 
across the barrens, and then to lay out a system of radi- 
ating lines in the cotton belt which would gather freight 
and serve as feeders to the main stem. With the com- 
pletion of the main stem, remunerative business began, 
and the extension of the road was then a matter of com- 
parative ease. 

The Blue Ridge and Cumberland Mountains, running 
in great parallel ridges from Pennsylvania to Alabama, 
sharply divided off the economic provinces in their neigh- 
borhood. The flanks of these ranges were turned by the 
Potomac and Tennessee Rivers; but the one was hardly 
navigable at all in the uplands, and the other was broken 
in two by the great obstruction at the Mussel Shoals in 
northern Alabama. And, even if these rivers had been 
more easily navigable, they would still have been inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the situation, for their courses 
lay in the wrong directions. What was most needed was 
direct routes connecting the grain and live stock produc- 
ing intramontane valleys, and the Ohio basin beyond, 
with the cotton belt which consumed much of this product 
of grain and live stock. And no one was content until 
that direct communication was at length established by 
the building of south-east and north-west railway systems. 

In other regions where there were no such conspicuous 
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barriers the factor of mere distance was of considerable 
importance in causing and directing a demand for trans- 
portation facilities. Social, political, and military needs, 
as well as economic considerations, required that these 
facilities, wherever established, should be of the greatest 
efficiency feasible. 

The lay of the land directed the currents of transporta- 
tion and commerce; for those currents, of course, followed 
the lines of least resistance. The provinces of the South 
demanded intercourse with one another, with England, 
Europe, and the West Indies, with Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New England, and with the great American 
North-west. The particular channels through which the 
volume of commerce should flow were chosen and devel- 
oped by the activity of the people under the general con- 
ditions of their environment. There was in some instances 
a choice of routes, but in no case was the range of alter- 
natives a wide one. Physical geography was imperative 
in dictating the routes; and, even after nature had appar- 
ently been conquered by the steam railway, it still con- 
tinued to play pranks with the fortunes of the cities along 
the routes. More was needed than a railroad and the sur- 
vey of town lots before a city would arise. And the land- 
lookers were frequently at fault in their efforts to found 
commercial cities. 

The strategic points, or centres of trade, as finally de- 
veloped, had always two features in common: (1) access to 
the outside world; (2) a tributary area around or behind 
them. These trade centres in the South were of several 
classes. First, of course, there was an equipment of sea- 
ports. There were Baltimore, Norfolk, Wilmington, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans, and po- 
tentially Galveston, in the first rank, each with an ade- 
quate harbor, and each with an important hinterland. 
Inferior to these were Beaufort, N.C., Beaufort, S.C., 
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Brunswick, Ga., St. Augustine and Pensacola, Fla., Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., which possessed good harbors, but were 
cut off from the great hinterland by the unrelieved pine 
barrens; and another group, comprising Georgetown, S.C., 
Darien, Ga., and Appalachicola, Fla., which possessed a 
river communication with the interior, but lacked harbor 
facilities. 

In the interior the principal group of trade centres, in 
the older parts of the South at least, were those located 
at the head of navigation, or "fall line," on the larger 
rivers. To these points the planters and farmers brought 
their output for shipment, and there they procured their 
varied supplies. If the boats which carried the freight 
down stream could return against the current, they would 
fetch cargoes of manufactures, groceries, and salt to the 
merchants of the fall-line towns. And even if the river 
craft could not ascend the stream, — and this was generally 
the case before the days of steamboats, — the goods would 
be brought by pack train or by wagon to the point whence 
the staples had been shipped. It was a great convenience 
to the producer to be able to sell his crop and buy his 
goods in the same market. Thus the towns at the heads 
of navigation grew into marked importance as collecting 
points for produce and distributing points for supplies of 
all sorts. Some of the great planters, it is true, gave their 
business to factors at the seaports or even in England; 
but that practice was customary only among those planters 
who lived below the fall line. For the upland producers, 
before the coming of railroads, the transit of produce to 
the coast had to be broken at the nearest point where the 
freight could be transferred from wagon to boat; and this 
was generally at the head of the river navigation. These 
points where the rivers crossed the fall line were therefore 
strategic points which had access to the sea, and had each 
a productive tributary area: the growth of commercial 
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towns there was inevitable. On the Atlantic slope the 
fall-line towns were Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Rich- 
mond, Petersburg, Fayetteville, Columbia, Augusta, Mil- 
ledgeville, and Macon. On the rivers that flow to the 
Gulf were Columbus, Montgomery, Shreveport, Nashville, 
and Knoxville. 

In the case of mighty rivers flowing in their navigable 
course not only from, but through fertile districts, there 
was occasion for subsidiary towns along their courses. 
Where no one spot upon the river bank had any distinct 
advantage over any other, as, for example, on the Tom- 
bigbee, the tendency was hostile to towns. But upon the 
Mississippi and its branches the physiographic conditions 
favored Natchez, Vicksburg, Memphis, Louisville, and St. 
Louis in their commercial growth even more than if they 
had been at the fall lines of smaller streams. 

A fourth group of towns owed their origin to the pene- 
tration of the mountain barriers, and owed their growth 
to the development of the direct trade in food supplies. 
Thus by the building of railroads Atlanta became the gate- 
way to the eastern cotton belt from the North-west, and 
Chattanooga sprang up at an important crossing of the 
routes, and the trade of Nashville and Knoxville and 
Louisville and Cincinnati was much increased. 

Aside from physiography there were certain features of 
social economics which strongly influenced the development 
of transportation and commerce. 1. Population in the 
South was widely scattered, and nowhere in compact 
masses. Passenger traffic must therefore be relatively 
light. 2. In each great economic province nearly every 
locality was issuing the same sort of output; and there 
was little interchange of products between neighboring 
districts. No traffic of volume between way stations 
might therefore be expected. 3. But the demand for 
..transportation of staples outward and supplies inward 
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was urgent, and offered opportunities for profit to com- 
mon carriers. The principal staples, however, were rela- 
tively light and precious, the producers had their teams 
at leisure in marketing season, and the rivers always kept 
flowing to the sea. That is to say, the planters could, if 
need arose, assert their independence of even the rail- 
roads, and thus could always keep the freight rates within 
bounds. 4. Another awkward feature for the common car- 
rier was the great rush of business in the marketing season 
and the lean months following in spring and summer. On 
the cotton railroads the whole year's profits had to be 
gained practically between September and January. 

And there were still greater difficulties, affecting the 
building as well as the operation of canals, railroads, etc. 
5. The institution of slavery involved the investment of 
wealth in slave labor, and tended strongly against the 
presence of floating capital. The slave-trade, whether 
domestic or foreign, drained capital out of the districts 
where it had been earned, and tended to make all the people 
debtors seeking money to borrow instead of capitalists 
seeking openings for investment. 6. The universal in- 
clination towards agriculture diminished the available sup- 
ply of native white labor for any other purpose; the pres- 
ence of negroes and slavery reduced the number of Euro- 
pean immigrants; and the plantation form of organization 
for staple production almost completely monopolized the 
supply of negro laborers. There was thus a singular 
dearth of floating labor, — a dearth which discouraged, 
crippled, or ruined many undertakings. 7. The planta- 
tion system, dominating the whole industrial life of the 
South, attracted nearly all the men of capacity into agri- 
cultural management, and caused a shortage of efficient 
promoters and managers in other industries. Many of 
the men who were active in plans of river improvement, 
railway building, and the like, had more enthusiasm than 
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judgment, while men of greater wisdom and poise often con- 
tented themselves with merely stating their opinions, and 
refrained from active part in the battle of ideas. More 
than one bubble was blown in spite of the moderate 
remonstrance of the conservative planters, and more 
than one bubble burst as they had said it would burst. 
8. Individualism and conservatism prevailed in the South 
to a marked degree, and operated against joint under- 
takings and new enterprises. Many a project failed on 
this account, and those which succeeded had in every case 
to earn their victory. 

As might have been expected, when such were the con- 
ditions, the initiative came mostly from the cities, and 
the cities furnished the greater part of the capital employed. 

In methods of transportation there was, of course, 
greater development in the civilized world during the first 
half of the nineteenth century than in any other period. 
Experiments were made in the South with nearly or quite 
all of the transportation devices which were being dis- 
cussed and applied in the Northern States and Europe. 
Some of these methods were wholly unsuccessful when 
used to meet the Southern conditions; some of them were 
successful for certain localities, but failed in others. The 
general system, as it came to be developed in the South 
at large, was, of course, made up of heterogeneous parts, 
working together with more or less efficiency for the com- 
mon end. 

There was first, of course, the ocean highway, which 
needs no discussion here, except perhaps a jotting that 
the resort to ocean steamships after about 1820 freed the 
traffic from dependence upon currents of wind and water, 
and enabled mariners to use the shortest transatlantic 
route, thereby building up the northern ports at the ex- 
pense of those of the South. Closely akin was the navi- 
gation of inlets and sounds and such so-called rivers as 
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the Potomac and the James in their lower courses, and 
the bayous of Louisiana, in which there was no appreciable 
current. Here the possession merely of primitive boats 
would make the planter independent of costly mechanism. 
On the more rapid streams there was usually a long navi- 
gable stretch, which accommodated descending freight; 
but these rivers had to be supplemented by roads to serve 
the returning voyagers. Even in the Piedmont country 
the rivers could be used in flood season to transport small 
boats with light cargoes, but, of course, could not be used 
at all for the upward journey. The introduction of steam- 
boats provided the means for the upward navigation as 
far as the fall line, but they hardly affected the river prob- 
lem within the Piedmont. 

Across country and away from the streams, recourse was 
first had to buffalo paths and Indian trails, and then to 
roads which were cleared to permit the wagon traffic. 
Then came the need of ferries, causeways, and bridges, 
and the resort to the toll system or to public ownership. 

The rapid increase of settlement in the uplands in the 
later eighteenth, and especially its rapid growth in im- 
portance in the early nineteenth century, brought a de- 
mand for something more than local roads with county 
officials in charge. And yet that demand, so far as the 
planters and farmers were concerned, was often more ap- 
parent than real. Canals were projected in many regions, 
and in some cases were actually built ; but in general they 
were found to be unsuited to the physical conditions, ex- 
cept for certain concrete cases in special localities. The 
rivers in the South flow mostly in deep valleys or even 
gorges, which furnish many obstacles to the building of 
canals along or across their courses, while the very heavy 
and irregular rainfall and the frequency of freshets and 
floods, especially after the extensive clearing aWay of the 
Piedmont forests, caused great danger of destruction of 
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works, and exerted a deterring influence when canals were 
considered. Furthermore, the soil in some places was so 
porous that the water would seep through and leave a 
canal bed dry; and in other places there was so much rock 
that canal digging was too costly. Canals, on the whole, 
were clearly not the solution of the problem, except for 
such special localities as, for example, that of the Dismal 
Swamp. 

Efforts were made at systems of turnpike roads, and in 
Kentucky and Tennessee they were built with considerable 
success. But in the cotton belt the case was peculiar, and 
hostile to the prosperity of a toll system. The cotton 
producers harvested and marketed their cotton in the fall 
and winter season, when there was little other work de- 
manding attention with men or mules or wagons. The 
crop was precious enough, though somewhat bulky, to 
justify its transportation for even long distances by wagon, 
even on bad roads. In fact, with the journey once begun, 
it did not matter particularly — since it was the leisure 
season on the farm — whether the team returned from 
market in three days or three weeks. Therefore, paved 
roads which quickened speed were, in the eyes of the cot- 
ton producers, who were their own carriers, a smaller con- 
sideration than the tolls which must be charged upon 
them. It is not surprising, therefore, that when a sys- 
tem of turnpikes was built in South Carolina in the twenties, 
it was permitted by the planters to fall into absolute neg- 
lect and decay. Plank roads were the subject of experi- 
ment in Alabama in the forties, with the same lack of 
success as the Carolina turnpikes had had. 

Realizing the insufficiency of all these earlier inventions 
to the needs of their case, those who were looking to the 
final solution of the general problem were satisfied with 
nothing short of railroads. Railroads with steam loco- 
motion, when once invented, were speedily recognized as 
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dwarfing in importance all that had gone before; and no- 
where was their acceptance more eager than in the staple 
regions of the South. The press and the people in the 
later twenties and the thirties were all agog with the new 
invention, which, it was thought, would carry cotton to 
the coast for a song, and bring groceries and manufactures 
and the mail, and perhaps immigrants, with marvellous 
speed and cheapness. The building of a system of rail- 
ways was a far more costly and difficult undertaking than 
the early projectors had imagined; yet the building of 
that system did actually bring the solution of the Southern 
problem of transportation, and the story of its progress 
and its work is a most important part of the economic 
history of the South in the later ante-bellum period. But 
with railroads in contemplation, the pressing question 
became one of finance. 

In early times there had been a general reliance upon 
individual enterprise for transportation, whether by boat, 
pack train, wagon, or stage. But private means were not 
adequate to the later and larger problems. There had 
been stage lines and canals and turnpikes established by 
private stock companies, and the device of joint stocks 
was now relied upon in large part for railway building. 
But capital was scarce and timid, and though in some 
cases the hope of profit, together with patriotism for the 
South in its race with the North for population and wealth, 
led to the enlistment of considerable sums from private 
sources, public activity of some sort was generally an 
essential requirement for success. The federal govern- 
ment had a practice of building federal roads to and 
through the Territories; and when Gallatin was Secretary 
of the Treasury he had planned a system of transportation 
to be built by the federal government throughout the 
whole country. But in the succeeding decades the hope 
of federal railroads practically vanished. And the South, 
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being mainly a stronghold of strict construction, furnished 
little advocacy of such a system. The idea of State owner- 
ship was more popular; but there were many individualists 
who opposed it on principle, and many others opposed 
particular propositions of that sort because they objected 
to the levying of taxes upon their own localities for the 
building of roads which would not reach their own dis- 
tricts. In fact, the agitation for State railroads was not 
successful except in special instances. In general, the sen- 
timent of individualism was too strong. 

For most of the railroads for which the demand was 
efficient, the resources were these: a number of individuals 
were willing to invest a portion of their fortunes in the 
enterprises; the State governments were friendly and anx- 
ious to facilitate the projects; the States could do this by 
granting charters giving permission to build, by subscrib- 
ing to stock with State funds, and by granting special 
money-making privileges, such as banking and issuing 
bank-notes; 1 capitalists at the North or abroad were will- 
ing to aid Southern railway projects indirectly by the 
purchase of State bonds, and later, when some of the roads 
had proven financially successful, they even subscribed 
directly for railroad stock; and, last in this enumeration, 
but not least in practical effect, the city governments in 
the South were among the parties most keenly interested 
in the building of transportation lines which would in- 
crease and extend the commerce of their own cities. 

In the actual progress of road, canal, and railway build- 
ing these several resources were utilized in varying com- 
binations. In South Carolina, for example, the State 
subscribed for stock on an equal footing with other share- 

IThe issuing of lottery privileges had gone out of fashion. Some of the newer 
States held in trust a fund from the United States derived from the sale of public 
lands, to be devoted to the improvement of transportation. In 1837 all of the 
States received a windfall in the distribution of surplus revenue; and this was used 
in many instances as an additional resource for internal improvements. 
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holders; in Tennessee the State pledged itself to provide 
funds to pay for rails when enough other subscriptions 
had been secured to build the road-beds; in Georgia the 
State made no subscriptions to the stock of the company 
roads, but pledged a great assistance to them in the build- 
ing of a railway at State expense to connect their termini 
with the Tennessee River and the projected railways be- 
yond; some of the shorter lines were built entirely with 
private capital ; and at least one short road in North Caro- 
lina, begun in 1847, owed its establishment to the sub- 
scription of a Northern syndicate. 

Thus, by one means or another or by a combination of 
several, the Southern transportation system grew. Its 
broad outlines only can here be indicated. 

The first noteworthy enterprises of internal improve- 
ment begun in the South were the Chesapeake and Ohio 
and the James River and Kanawha Canals, chartered in 
1785, and the Dismal Swamp and the Santee Canals, char- 
tered in 1790. The two former were intended to serve 
not only the Virginia-Maryland uplands, but ultimately 
the Ohio valley as well. The economic conditions which 
led to the beginning of these undertakings continued 
without material change for a number of years, and work 
on the canals, beset with financial difficulties, was slowly 
pushed forward, at times hopefully, at times despond- 
ently; but they were finally eclipsed by railroads, and were 
never completed. The Dismal Swamp Canal, intended to 
connect Albemarle Sound with Norfolk and the sea, was 
carried forward haltingly, and not completed, short as it 
was, until 1822. Thereafter it proved of considerable util- 
ity for several decades, until partly replaced by improved 
avenues. The Santee Canal was undertaken with a vim, 
and quickly completed by the lowland Carolinians under 
the lead of Charleston. Its purpose was by connecting 
Charleston with the Santee River to institute a direct 
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trade between the inland foodstuff producers and the 
staple producers of the coast, thus affording the one a 
ready market and the other cheaper supplies, and foster- 
ing a greater unity in the State. The canal was soon 
completed; but its great number of locks hampered tran- 
sit, and, the principal need of it in connection with the 
food supply of the lowlands having disappeared with the 
invention of the cotton gin and the resort to staple pro- 
duction in the interior, the canal was left in neglect. In 
the same period a number of river improvements were 
under way in the Carolina uplands; but the overwhelming 
impetus to cotton planting engrossed the attention of the 
people, and projects recently held to be important were 
completely neglected. 

For twenty or thirty years after the invention of the 
gin, in 1793, the one great economic phenomenon in the 
lower South was the development of the cotton industry. 
Cotton prices were high, and profits on the output were 
phenomenal. There was a rush of people to the cotton 
belt, and every one was anxious to become a producer on 
a large scale. The result of this was a tremendous de- 
mand for negro slave labor. But the negroes must, of 
course, be bought and paid for, and this required the ex- 
penditure of all the money at command. People were so 
eager to utilize their resources to this end that they were 
impatient of all other suggestions. The consequence was 
that internal improvements were quite neglected. 

But after about 1817, when the development of the west- 
ern part of the cotton belt began to have effect in reducing 
the price of cotton and diminishing profits in the older 
fields, the Carolina planters began to cry out for cheaper 
access to market. Hence the resort to turnpikes; but the 
turnpikes were a demonstrated failure almost before they 
were built. The westward progress of the centre of cot- 
ton production continued remorselessly, and Charleston, 
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with grief, perceived that Savannah, Mobile, and New 
Orleans were waxing prosperous at her own expense. 
Then came the authentic news of the successful operation 
of railroads in England. At once the city, the State, and 
the people combined their resources, and built their rail- 
road from Charleston to Augusta. The purpose was partly 
to accommodate the planters in the interior of the State, 
but it was principally to divert the trade of Augusta from 
Savannah to Charleston, thus depriving Savannah of the 
natural advantage which its river had afforded. Towns 
and citizens in middle Georgia soon after combined in the 
Georgia Railroad Company to build a railway west from 
Augusta, which was expected to serve as an extension of 
the South Carolina Railroad. 

Savannah now became alarmed. Enlisting the aid of 
the town of Macon and of many private citizens, and se- 
curing the indirect aid of the State of Georgia, a group of 
Savannah promoters, with the backing of the city corpora- 
tion, instituted the Central of Georgia Railroad Company, 
and built the road to Macon. A continuation of that 
road to the northward of Macon was undertaken by other 
companies; and the State government determined to in- 
sure the success of both the Georgia and the Central of 
Georgia lines by building a State-owned road to Chatta- 
nooga, expecting connections to be provided in Tennessee 
by other parties. The building and operation of these 
lines in Georgia, with others supplementing them, resulted 
in diminishing the cotton receipts and the commerce of 
Mobile and New Orleans, and spurred those cities to rail- 
road enterprise. 

All of the chief ports of the lower South, as well as sev- 
eral inferior ones, were thus reaching out with railroads 
for the trade of the cotton belt. And, with still greater 
ambition, they began to strive further for the trade of 
the great North-west. Baltimore, Richmond, and Norfolk, 
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each with its special road, as well as Philadelphia and 
New York, were also ere this in the race for the West; 
and eventually all of them reached it, but with differing 
results. Charleston especially was disappointed in her 
hopes of Western traffic, for her great scheme in the later 
thirties for a direct road to Cincinnati fell through, and as 
regards Western trade the South Carolina railroad proved 
to be merely an annex to the Georgia system. In fact, 
all of the ports of the lower South had built their hopes 
of North-western traffic much too high; for when the lines 
were completed, and freight began to flow southward, 
most of the Western commodities of course found their 
market in the cotton belt, and never reached the Southern 
seaboard. Atlanta arose, and throve upon the adversity 
of the ports. 

Contemporaneous with this building of railroads per- 
pendicular to the coast, another system parallel to the 
coast was gradually extending its length from Washington 
through Richmond, Raleigh, Augusta, Montgomery, and 
Mobile to New Orleans, and also a system connecting the 
Shenandoah-Tennessee valley with the North-east, the 
Virginia coast, the South, and the South-west. In addi- 
tion, a moderate number of branch lines were being built 
from the main stems, and a few short roads were in prog- 
ress in the West to supplement the rivers. 

Not every project was destined to succeed, not every 
demand was proved to be efficient. The panic of 1837, 
and the long and severe depression from 1839 to 1845, killed 
many a flimsy railroad company as well as many a bubble 
bank. After that trying-out period the projects were 
brought to a more common-sense basis, and the less urgent 
and less efficient demands were relegated to the distant 
future. 

After the main lines had been built, in large degree in- 
dependently of one another, the process began of building 
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connecting links, providing transfer facilities, and inte- 
grating the system of roads. And by 1860 every province 
of the South east of the Mississippi had been put in rail- 
way communication with every other province and with 
the outside world. 

By the end of the ante-bellum period the South had 
come to be equipped with at least the skeleton of a well- 
planned railway system, reaching throughout nearly all of 
its extent and answering all the principal needs of trans- 
portation. And yet, in the larger aspect, that system was 
a source of weakness and a failure. Transportation is not 
an end in itself, but, when rightly used, is a means to 
the end of increasing wealth, developing resources, and 
strengthening society. And in the South these greater 
purposes were not accomplished. The building of rail- 
roads led to little else but the extension and the intensi- 
fying of the plantation system and the increase of the 
staple output. Specialization and commerce were ex- 
tended, when just the opposite development towards di- 
versification of products and economic self-sufficiency was 
the real need. In their actual effects the Southern rail- 
roads increased the competition in staple production, 
diminished the prices of the exports, and thus inured to 
a certain extent to the injury of the Southern producers, 
though to the benefit of the outside world. 
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